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excitation of the auditory centre if the latter is aroused before
the stronger excitation of the alimentary centre; but it inhibits
the auditory excitation if this occurs after the excitation of the
alimentary centre.

It is difficult to criticize the large theoretical claims which
Pavlov makes for his work and also its reception by some
enthusiasts, without appearing to belittle its great importance as
a contribution to the conditions under which dogs learn, and to
the inferences which may be drawn as to the distribution of certain
physiological processes in the dog's brain. What has to be
criticized, however, is the idea expressed by well-known biologists
that it has introduced a new method of biological investigation of
conscious behaviour possessing greater validity7 than Investigations
purporting to be investigations of memory, judgment, perception
of relations, and so on. For example, Hogben, who describes
Pavlov's experiments in a chapter with the title 'The Mechanisation
of Consciousness,' speaks of the 'supreme philosophical importance*
of the work (p. 299). He regards Its chief importance to lie in the
fact that It shows 'how aspects of behaviour which were formerly
referred to the introspective concepts of memory, attention and
sensation can now be investigated without departing from the
language adopted by physiologists when describing the properties
of simple reflex action' (p. 43). One may agree with this without
drawing the further conclusion that such introspective concepts
are unnecessary for an understanding of the dog's behaviour.
Both to Pavlov and Hogben, however, the great significance of
the possibility of describing conscious behaviour In terms applicable
to reflex responses is that a reflex is a necessary or determined
response to a stimulus. A reflex response eis such that for a given
agency under the same external conditions we may expect the
same result' (Hogben, p. 42).

Pavlov says (p. 378) the cortical activity 'is determined in
every minutest detail/ His experiments, however, do not, and
could not, make any contribution to the problem of determinism
or Indeterminism of animal behaviour or of cortical processes.
Whether behaviour is determined or not does not depend on
inferences as to the neurological processes accompanying It, nor
on analogies with reflex action as understood by physiologists.
Experimental evidence for determinism of behaviour must be
based on the possibility of predicting it, and the experiments of
Pavlov naturally leave this question just where it was. No con-